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by the Greeks on October 14. The Angora Government was now in full control, and its next step was to depose the Sultan and make an end of the old regime and the historic Ottoman Empire.
By the Treaty of Lausanne in the following year (1923) the Turks obtained practically the whole of their demands, including the recovery of Smyrna, Constantinople and Eastern Thrace. Their capital was now permanently Angora— in the " homelands " of Anatolia and a full day's journey from the sea—where they hoped to be free from the pressure which the European Governments had applied to the old regime from the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora. In regard to the Straits, it was agreed (on paper) that there should be " demilitarized zones" on either shore, and the Allies undertook to resist by force any violation of the freedom of navigation and any threat to the security of the zones, the Turks in return allowing a limited right of passage to warships. The " Commission of the Straits" set up in the Treaty of Sevres was maintained as a Conservancy Board, but with diminished powers and under Turkish Presidency. It was a sign for the future that the Soviet Government did its utmost to prevent agreement even on these lines, and entered a formal protest against this part of the Lausanne Convention. The eternal question of the Straits evidently was not settled, and Trotsky, the Bolshevist, said as vehemently as in former days did Isvolsky the Tsarist, " We need Constantinople and the Straits/'
The Chanak crisis was the final blow to Mr. Lloyd George's Government. Discontents had been accumulating for many months. The c< die-hard " section of the Tory parry were in smothered rebellion against what they described as the " Irish surrender "; taxpayers were groaning at the scale of expenditure and the continuance hi peace of costly departments set up for war purposes; scandal had been caused by the indiscriminate distribution of honours, and the money transactions which accompanied it. Above all, there seemed to be chaos in policy; experiments first in one direction and then in another, according as the opinions of one group or another prevailed in the governing circle, had apparently taken die place of consistency and continuity. In foreign affairs the
